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to be translated into English. A vocabulary 
is supplied in the foot-notes. The author's 
idea of helping the student to a hasty reading 
knowledge of German without all the details 
of grammar, is a good one ; but he seems to 
have underrated the difficulty of acquiring a 
reading vocabulary in German. Five times as 
many pages of German text would be neces- 
sary to familiarize the student with the vocab- 
ulary and syntax of an easy German novel. 
The royal road even to a reading knowledge 
is one of patient toil, and we think there is for 
the student of language a choice kernel of 
wisdom in the German proverb: "Eile mit 
Weile." 

M. D. Learned. 
yohns Hopkins University. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 

English Writers. By Henry Morlev, LL. D. 
Vol. III. From the Conquest to Chaucer. 
Cassell & Co., 1888. 

The third volume of Professor Morley's 
' English Writers ' was published during the 
past summer, and brings his history of English 
literature to the early fourteenth century. As 
in the previous volumes, Professor Morley 
glances at the current of thought in other 
European countries, considering now the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and briefly 
touching upon the early Arabian influence, the 
early Provencal literature, and the influence 
of the Crusades. This volume is necessarily 
filled with notices of the Latin chroniclers 
who occupied such a conspicuous position in 
mediasval English literature from Florence of 
Worcester (fin8) to Ralph Higden (\\jfi^). 
England is fortunate in having so many histor- 
ians of this period, many of them men of 
marked ability and learning. It is, however, 
strange how these chroniclers copied from 
each other without acknowledgement. Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, in the preface to his edition 
of Henry of Huntingdon's ' Historia Anglo- 
rum ' (Rolls Series), one of the most valuable 
of these chronicles, has given us an inter- 
esting view of "the lines along which the 
automatic energy of the country developed 
itself in the four centuries and a half from the 
death of Beda " (735), thus connecting Beda 



with Matthew Paris, the great chronicler of 
the thirteenth century. In this volume Order- 
icus Vitalis, William of Malmesbury, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, are noticed at greatest 
length of the early twelfth century chroniclers, 
although the work of the last-mentioned is 
characterized as "a work of imagination, 
published before such works were a recog- 
nized part of the highest literature," and Wil- 
liam of Newbury's oft-quoted testimony to 
Geoffrey's lack of veracity is duly recorded. 
"Moreover," says William, "in this book 
that he calls the History of the Britons, how 
saucily and how shamelessly he lies almost 
throughout, no one, unless ignorant of the old 
histories, when he falls upon that book, can 
doubt." 

Evidently, William did not appreciate the 
rise of fiction in England, and the value of 
that work which serves as the basis of the 
only well-developed romantic cycle in English 
literature. 

Professor Morley has a high regard for 
Walter Map, "who gave a soul to the Ar- 
thurian romances," and he thinks that Map 
wrote "most probably the Latin original of 
Robert Borron's introductory romance of the 
Saint Graal, and certainly Lancelot of the 
Lake, the Quest of the Saint Graal and the 
Mort Artus." Walter Map and the King 
Arthur Romances occupy a considerable space 
in the volume and are treated in an interesting 
manner. Map's detestation of the Cistercians 
is more than once commented on, and Pro- 
fessor Morley attributes to Map both the 
Apocalypse ' and the 'Confession of Golias,' 
and gives a full summary of the former work. 
He regards him, too, as the author of the 
familiar 

" Meum est propositum in tabernia mori," 

and says, " in what has been taken by those 
for whom words are sound not sense, as the 
first verse of a jovial song, Map images the 
heavens opening upon the drunkard priest 
who lies in a tavern, where, too weak himself 
to hold the wine-cup, he has it put to his lips, 
and so dies in his shame." But may not Map, 
or one of his followers, have appropriated the 
song to his own purpose? Nigel Wireker's 
' Brunellus ' comes in for a share of notice 
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and shows us that the mediaeval writers were 
not without humor of their own. 

Among the later twelfth century chroniclers 
Giraldus Cambrensis is most fully treated, and 
Roger of Hoveden and Benedict of Peter- 
borough, whose chronicle Roger made much 
use of,— though Professor Morley, following 
Professor Stubbs, denies to Benedict the 
chronicle that goes under his name, — receive 
due attention. Both of the last-named chroni- 
cles were edited by Professor (now Bishop) 
Stubbs for the Rolls Series, that of Benedict 
in two volumes (1867), and that of Roger in 
four volumes (1868-71). It is to these two 
chroniclers of the reigns of Henry II and 
Richard I that we owe the text of the short 
'Here Prophecy,' noticed by Professor 
Morley (pp. 200-201). It is one of the earliest 
specimens of Middle English, preceding by a 
few years Layamon's Brut. Professor Mor- 
ley says that Benedict "gives two versions, 
and the second as the more correct," as 
follows : 

" Whan thu ses in Here hert yreret 

Then sulen Engles in three be ydelet : 

That an sal into Yrland al to late waie 

That other into Puille mid prude bileue 

The thride in hire athen hert alle wreke y-dreghe." 

" But the last mysterious line Hoveden re- 
ports to have been : 

The thridde into Air hahen herd all wreke y drechegen." 

This is interpreted by Professor Morley 
as follows, with allusion to the expeditions to 
Ireland, to Apulia, and to the Holy Land : 

" When thou seest a hart reared up in Here, 
then shall the English people be divided into 
three parts : one shall go all too late into 
Ireland ; the other into Apulia, with profitable 
remaining; the third in their highest [?] 
oaths, all drawn to vengeance." "The last, 
line, as given by Hoveden," says, Professor 
Morley, "is a corruption. This is my own 
guess at the unsolved riddle of the last part of 
the 'Here Prophecy,' and if not in every 
word right, it seems to give the true general 
sense." 

Let us examine it a little more closely and 
see, even at the risk of occupying more space 
than the Prophecy would seem to deserve. I 
can find but one form of the Prophecy in 



Benedict (ed. Stubbs, ii, 139), which is as 

follows : 

"Zan. gu. seches. in. here, hert. yreret. 
Zan sulen Hengles in gre be y deled 
Zat han sale into Hyrlande alto ladewaya 
Zat hoger into Poile mid pride bileve 
Ze thirde in hayre haughen hert alle 
[omitted] ydreghe." 

Here the use of g for p and the misappli- 
cation of h are manifest. In a note Profes- 
sor Stubbs gives Hoveden's version and 
Hearne's conjectural emendation from Wan- 
ley, with a translation, but the testis printed 
in Hoveden (ed. Stubbs, iii, 68), as follows : 
pan pu seches in Here hert yreret: 
pan sulen Engles in thre be y deled, 
pat an sal into Yrlande altolate waie, 
pat oher into Puille tnid prude bileve, 
pe thridde into airhahen herd alle wreke 
ydrehegen." 

A second form is given in a note to Hoveden, 
from another MS., but its only important vari- 
ation is her hahen for airhahen. Hearne's 
emendation gives seest for seches, lede wey for 
late waie, hire agen for airhahen, which is also 
plain, and Professor Stubbs translates : 

" When thou seest in Here hart reared. 
Then shall English in three be dealed. 
The one shall into Ireland all-to lead way. 
The other into Apulia, with pride, in speed." 

The third in their own heart all sorrow 
endure (dree)." 

This is much nearer the correct translation 
than that of Professor Morley, who mis- 
takes prude bileve, athen, and ydreghe, though 
bileve might be the verb ' remain ' if we could 
read 'in' for 'into.' As all the texts except 
the one in Morley read seches, I should pre- 
fer 'seekest' for 'seest.' The 'hart' refers 
to the figure of the stag that Ralph, or accord- 
ing to Hoveden, William, Fitz Stephen placed 
upon his ' new house ' at Here, which Pro- 
fessor Morley refers to Hever in Kent, but 
Professor Stubbs prefers Harford in Devon- 
shire, which belonged to the family of Fitz 
Stephen, as he knows of nothing that con- 
nects Hever with the Fitz Stephens. 

In the following chapters Layamon's ' Brut ' 
is treated, with a synopsis of a portion of the 
chronicle, and more briefly the 'Ormulum' 
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and the 'Ancren Riwle.' The so-called 
' Canute's Song ' is given as follows (p. 240) : 

" Merie sungen the munaches binnan Ely 

Tha Cnut ching reuther by ; 

' Rotheth cnites noer the land 

And here ye thes Munaches sseng.' " 

It stands in this form in Morley's "First 
Sketch of English Literature" and in Mor- 
ley and Tyler's "Manual," although Ar- 
nold has long since corrected, in his " Man- 
ual," the manifest errors of the text. Other 
early songs and ballads follow, together with 
an account of the early Welsh bards. ' King 
Horn ' is very briefly noticed, but a full sum- 
mary of ' Havelok ' is given. Other early 
English romances are considered at more or 
less length, and this chapter closes with a full 
summary of ' King Alisaunder ' 

The origin of the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars in England is narrated, preliminary to 
an interesting account of Robert Grosseteste 
and Roger Bacon, both of whom Professor 
Morley admires greatly. ' Genesis and Ex- 
odus,' 'The Owl and Nightingale ' and some 
other thirteenth century works are too briefly 
treated, and the account of the chronicles is 
resumed with that of Robert of Gloucester, 
our first chronicler in English since Layamon. 
The most noted chronicler of this century, 
Matthew Paris, receives, I think, too short 
a notice, especially since his works are now 
accessible in the Rolls Series. Sir Frederic 
Madden's Preface to the ' Historia Minor' 
is very full, and we learn from it that Mat- 
thew Paris died in 1259, whereas from 
Professor Morley's account we should 
infer that he was alive subsequent to 1273. 
A reading of this Preface shows also that 
there was no such writer as Matthew of West- 
minster, who figures on p. 346, but that the 
work which passes under his name is an 
abridgment of Roger of Wendover's ' Flores 
Historiarum ' made by Matthew Paris, and part 
of it is written in his own hand. Robert of 
Brunne's chronicle and his ' HandlyngSynne' 
and a full account of the ' Gesta Romanorum ' 
chiefly fill the following chapter and complete 
the history of the literature. The volume 
closes with some account of the Italian 
Revival and the birth of Dante. We are thus 
brought down to Chaucer, the previous lit- 



erature having been considered and the way 
prepared for his coming. 

As in the volumes on Anglo-Saxon literature 
the account of early English literature in this 
volume invites comparison with that of Pro- 
fessor ten Brink, which, while not so full, is 
more critical. Professor Morley, however, is 
narrating the development of the English 
mind in all forms of literature, and in the 
English, French, and Latin languages, and he 
seeks to trace whatever may have influenced 
that mental development. Although the work 
seems to me occasionally to lack perspective, 
there is nothing to take its place, and it bids 
fair to be the fullest, and, we may hope, the 
best history of English literature that we 
possess. 

James M. Garnett. 
University of Virginia. 



Preparatory French Reader By O. B. 

Super, Ph. D. i2tno. pp. iv, 224. Boston : 

D. C. Heath & Co. 1888. 
The compiler of this little book believes in 
early and copious reading, and with this in 
view has collected some fifteen selections in 
prose with nine short poems (the latter averag- 
ing under a page and a half each). The selec- 
tions are progressive in character, commencing 
with short translations from Andersen's tales 
and continuing with one from the Brothers 
Grimm and another from Mme de Girardin. 
The second part is more advanced, containing 
tales or selections from Erckmann-Chatrian, 
A. Dumas, A. Daudet, Mery, and Mme 
Foa, averaging some eight pages each. The 
third part consists of ' Les Prisonniers du Cau- 
case ' by Xavier de Maistre. It may be 
doubted whether the editor has done wisely in 
taking " liberties with the texts " of the authors 
from whom he has drawn, in order to " furnish, 
as far as possible, easy and interesting reading 
for beginners." One would prefer to have the 
text of acknowledged masters left intact, es- 
pecially as there is no real need for effecting 
any modification. In the wide domain of 
French literature it would not be difficult to 
find material for the compilation of a prepara- 
tory Reader without need of any changes. 
The object of the author has been to remove 
as many difficulties as possible by eliminating 
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